TOO                 ILLUSIONS OF PEBCEPTION'.

pastime of discovering familiar forms, such as those
of the human head and animals, in distant rocks and
clouds, and of seeing pictures in the fire, and so on.
The indistinct and indefinite shapes of tbe masses of
rock, cloud, or glowing coal, offer an excellent field for
creative fancy, and ja person of lively imagination will
discover endless forms in what, to an unimaginative
eye, is a formless waste. Johannes Miiller relates that,
when a child, he used to spend hours in discovering
the outlines of forms in the partly blackened and
cracked stucco of the house that stood opposite to his
own.1 Here it is plain that, while experience and
association are not wholly absent, but place certain
wide limits on this process of castle-building, the spon-
taneous activity of the percipient mind is the great
determining force.

So much as to the influence of a perfectly unfet-
tered voluntary attention on the determination of the
stage of preperception, and, through this, of the result-
ing interpretation. Let us now pass to cases in which
this direction of preperception follows not the caprice of
the moment, but the leading of some fixed predisposi-
tion in the interpreter's mind. In these cases attention
is no longer free, but fettered, only it is now fettered
rather from within than from without; that is to say,
the dominating preperception is much more the result
of an independent bent of the imagination than of some
suggestion forced on the mind by the actual impression
of the moment.

1 Ueber die phantastischen GestcJitserscJieinungen^ p. 45,